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QUERY 


A 


s  a  humming  bird 
I  kiss  one  bud  and  spy  a  second ; 

And  lot  a  third 

And  then  a  fourth  has  shyly  beckoned. 
Oh  love,  is  there 

No  perfect  flow’r  in  life  for  me? 

Or  must  I  fare 

Till  death  in  sweet  inconstancy? 


Frederick  P.  Carmody. 
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THE  NEED  OF  MODERNITY 


DANIEL  THOMAS  O’CONNOR 


HIS  is  an  epoch  in  America’s  history  when  the 


JL  popular  mind  is  asked  to  uproot  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  all  its  connotations  towards  economic  life 
if  the  nation  is  to  continue  and  maintain  a  degree  of 
national  prosperity.  The  financial  pioneers  and  un¬ 
principled  manipulators  of  American  industry  who 
direct  their  monetary  operations  with  the  single  un¬ 
divided  motive  of  deriving  as  many  profit-bearing  re¬ 
turns  as  possible  are  contemporary  objects  of  popular 
hatred  and  government  restrictive  activity.  It  may 
appear  a  bold  act  and  a  paradox  to  assert  the  need  of 
the  age  is  not  of  less  individualism  but  more,  to  claim 
that  the  future  of  democratic  rule  depends  on  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  a  greater  and  freer  individualism  removed 
from  the  restraints  which  now  hamper  and  preserve  it 
dormant.  Yet  it  is  with  complete  sympathy  for  the 
curbing  of  self-seeking  and  individualistic  profiteers 
that  I  say  that  the  urgency  of  the  release  of  individual¬ 
ism  in  American  civilization  is  imperative,  for  if  the 
human  nature  of  man  is  kept  bridled  as  it  is  in  life  to¬ 
day  there  cannot  be  a  long  distance  extending  in  time 
between  now  and  the  inevitable  revolution  in  search 
for  freedom. 

The  inability  of  mass  production  centers  in  allowing 
the  worker  to  exhibit  traces  of  personality  are  common- 
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places  to  the  average  man  who  has  full  knowledge  of 
the  relation  the  worker  has  to  an  automaton  who  per¬ 
forms  his  work  like  a  machine  and  exerts  no  special 
effort  to  control  his  mind  and  limit  it  to  the  particular 
piece  of  construction  at  hand.  The  slow  destruction 
of  the  individual  is  patent  in  the  growth  of  mechanized 
impersonality  with  the  progress  of  technological  inven¬ 
tion.  The  development  of  the  situation  wherein  the 
human  workman  becomes  merely  a  portion  of  the 
mechanism  capable  of  unconscious  reflex  actions  creates 
the  dire  exigency  of  our  years.  It  is  the  paucity  of  per¬ 
sonality,  the  necessity  of  a  restoration  of  the  individual 
and  a  rebirth  of  his  former  position  in  society,  that 
constitutes  the  need  of  modern  times.  When  the  stage 
of  progress  is  reached,  following  in  sequence  upon  the 
industrial  revolution,  where  a  human  being  of  essenti¬ 
ally  spiritual  aspirations  is  compelled  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  repetition  of  automatic  activity,  it  is  not  a  far 
jump  to  the  period  when  he  will  attempt  to  remedy  his 
position  and  rescue  himself  that  he  may  perform  tasks 
and  duties  which  will  be  more  in  accord  with  his  de¬ 
sires  and  thoughts. 

At  present  the  man  in  the  factory  and  the  limited 
liability  stock  corporation  has  so  far  degenerated  from 
the  correct  consideration  that  should  be  placed  upon 
his  worth,  that  he  has  become  more  or  less  a  dash  of 
ink  on  the  company  payroll  or  an  infinitesimal  point 
on  a  graph  of  the  expenses  of  the  corporation.  To  eval- 
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uate  man  in  such  fashion  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  right  attitude  which  regards  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  human  nature  as  well  as  its  efficacy  in  the  execution 
of  assigned  labors.  The  depersonalized  process  of 
manufacture  which  does  not  allow  for  the  joy  of  crafts¬ 
manship  and  the  display  of  artistry  in  the  formation  of 
new  articles  is  inhuman  as  would  be  the  forced  labor 
of  any  military  concentration  camp. 

If  only  the  basic  theory  of  the  feudal  political  system 
of  the  middle  ages  could  be  restored  in  the  relations  of 
the  individual  and  the  employer,  the  condition  of  the 
workman  would  be  improved  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  introduction  of  a  collectivized  state  rule  of 
industry  could  effect.  The  realization  of  the  equality 
of  men  and  the  conception  of  man  as  a  being  with  a 
dignity  apart  from  that  of  other  creatures  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  contribution  of  feudalism  to  civilization.  The 
doctrine  of  man  as  an  individual  reality  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  mediaeval  life  and  it  not  only  af¬ 
fected  practical  life  but  was  established  on  a  meta¬ 
physical  basis  by  the  scholastics  in  their  solution  of  the 
problem  of  universals.  If  the  same  spirit  which  per¬ 
meated  the  feudal  regime  could  become  a  part  and 
integral  factor  in  the  situation  of  industry,  the  worker 
or  artisan  would  have  a  position  suited  to  his  inclina¬ 
tions  and  once  more  he  would  be  able  to  assume  an  air 
of  self  respect  and  independency. 

There  is  but  one  efficient  method  which  can  accom- 
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plish  the  renewal  of  a  state  of  self-reliance  in  the  affairs 
of  the  wage  earning  laborer  and  as  a  method  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  state  aggrandizement  in  the  Soviet  form  both 
in  means  and  end  to  be  obtained.  It  lies  in  the  more 
extensive  distribution  of  property  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
region  of  manufacture  and  private  homes.  The  means 
of  making  things  must  be  restored  to  the  hands  of  the 
artisan  if  the  worker  is  to  have  any  satisfaction  from 
the  production  of  marketable  articles.  If  a  division 
of  ownership  is  established  so  that  employer  and  labor¬ 
er  both  receive  portions  of  the  profits  and  consider  each 
other  as  part  owners  in  the  business  of  creating  objects 
for  consumption,  a  new  relation  will  arise  between 
them  and  an  end  will  be  put  to  the  intermittent  bursts 
of  labor  trouble  which  harass  today’s  industrial  world. 
The  possession  of  a  home  will  bring  to  the  workman  a 
contentment  which  the  vagaries  and  fluctuations  of  em¬ 
ployment  will  find  a  barrier  to  the  creation  of  dissatis¬ 
fied  feeling.  He  will  have  a  permanency  of  life  which 
will  give  a  settled  outlook  to  his  views  on  the  world. 

With  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mental  state  of  the 
worker  there  remains  the  problem  of  repairing  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  governing  state  which,  considering  the 
manifest  tendencies  of  the  age,  is  entering  in  increasing 
proportions  the  private  life  of  the  individual.  The 
idea  of  rule  which  claims  to  be  supra-popular,  that  is, 
above  and  beyond  the  ratification  or  consent  of  the 
individual,  is  a  note  of  decay  in  the  modern  world  for 
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it  echoes  the  servile  state  of  imperial  Rome.  Those 
who  would  uphold  such  a  system  of  government  have 
lost  touch  with  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the 
past  for  the  reestablishment  of  etatism  can  only  culmin¬ 
ate  in  downfall  of  the  government  which  seeks  this 
species  of  dominion  to  solve  its  difficulties.  It  is  the 
individual  who  must  become  aware  of  the  danger  con¬ 
cealed  in  paternalism  of  government  which  at  the  out¬ 
set  strives  to  aid  the  popular  majority  but  is  always 
threatened  with  decline  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
overbearing  and  absolute  power  may  seize  control. 

The  only  way  that  safety  with  respect  to  government 
may  be  set  on  a  footing,  at  least  relatively  permanent, 
is  through  the  reinvocation  of  a  decalogue  of  command¬ 
ments  discarded  by  the  modern  world.  The  inner  life 
of  the  ruler  must  be  attuned  to  a  system  of  powerful 
commands  with  powerful  sanctions  that  he  may  govern 
well  to  the  best  of  his  ability;  and  the  same  factor  must 
hold  true  for  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  governed, 
they  also  must  be  amenable  and  subject  to  the  same 
system  of  dictates  which  will  bind  their  spiritual  na¬ 
tures.  If  all  are  infused  with  the  same  philosophy  of 
the  spirit,  private  opinions  and  desires  will  all  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  same  end  and  a  unified  conception  of 
living  and  reality  will  result.  The  realization  of  the 
purpose  of  life  is  a  necessity  for  the  footloose  citizen 
of  today  as  is  easily  discernible  in  the  appeal  the  phil- 
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osophies  of  Fascism  and  Bolshevism  have  for  their 
adherents  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

In  all  that  has  been  said,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  reconstitution  of  modern  times  lies  in  the 
inspection  of  the  past  for  the  light  to  guide  us  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  nation.  If  reform  is  to  come  in  the 
relations  of  employer  and  laborer  (and  reform  should 
come),  thought  should  be  given  to  what  has  proved 
beneficial  to  man  in  previous  years  of  existence  in 
Europe.  Since  man  remains  the  same  despite  variation 
in  circumstances  of  environment,  the  elements  which 
have  been  of  assistance  to  him  before  in  the  question  of 
adjusting  himself  to  labor  and  governmental  problems 
should  not  be  discredited  simply  and  solely  because 
they  smack  of  man’s  past  history.  The  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  which  arise  because  of  their  intimate  connection 
with  man’s  nature  should  be  estimated  for  their  value 
in  modern  perplexities. 

The  standard  for  deciding  the  objective  worth  of 
measures  aimed  at  the  betterment  of  civilization  should 
be  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human  nature.  In  this 
question  there  can  be  no  straddlers  today,  there  can 
be  no  middle  path,  for  the  solution  of  it  has  gradually 
narrowed  down  to  a  choice  between  the  Bolshevist  con¬ 
cept  of  man  as  a  material  substance  no  higher  than  the 
beast  of  the  field  and  the  Christian  belief  that  man  is 
composed  of  body  and  spiritual  soul,  that  man  is  a  be¬ 
ing  approaching  the  angel  in  dignity  and  worthy  of 
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treatment  transcending  that  bestowed  on  the  brute. 
Man  must  be  a  spiritual  individual  or  cease  to  aspire 
to  progress  in  civilization. 


I  HAVE  NO  HEART  TO  LIVE  SO  LONG 

/HAVE  no  heart  to  live  so  long 

That  I  would  see  the  ruin  of  earth , 

The  last  of  sorrowing  and  mirth , 

And  hear  the  ending  of  a  song . 


Tm  bound  to  life ,  the  ties  are  strong; 

And  yet  to  witness  beauty  dead , 

To  learn  that  loves  forever  fled — 

I  have  no  heart  to  live  so  long . 

Bronis  Tubelis. 
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BRONIS  TUBELIS 

FLOSSY  STITCHER  was  drying  the  supper  dish¬ 
es  :  a  cup  and  a  saucer.  Her  soft  arms,  with  their 
dimpled  elbows,  stirred  vigorously,  and  then  she  held 
the  lavender  saucer  to  the  light,  the  better  to  observe  its 
luster.  As  she  carefully  set  the  cup  and  saucer  in  their 
correct  places  among  her  lavender  chinaware,  hum¬ 
ming  a  tuneless  melody,  a  light  tap  on  the  kitchen  door, 
made  her  white  face  stern  and  whiter,  but  in  another 
moment  it  was  again  round  and  soft.  The  door  opened 
slightly  and  a  seemingly  disembodied  head  thrust  it¬ 
self  through  the  aperture.  A  pair  of  small  roving  eyes 
rested  an  instant  on  everything  in  the  room.  At  length 
they  found  Flossy,  and  on  her  they  remained  fixed. 
“Hello!  Mr.  Wickerly!”  she  crowed. 

“Sssh!”  he  cautioned  her,  pressing  a  finger  to  his  lips. 
“Is  Emily  in?” 

“No,  thank  heaven.” 

“Thank  heaven,”  he  echoed,  stepping  into  the  kitchen 
and  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

“I  don’t  know  what  we’re  gonna  do,”  he  complained 
as  he  sat  down  by  the  table. 

“Oh,  stop  moanin’,  Leo.  It’s  not  the  first  time  it’s 
happened — and  not  the  last.” 

“Gosh,  I  hope  it’s  the  last.  It’ll  drive  me  crazy — 
settlin’  the  kids’  quarrels.” 
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“You  won’t  have  to  do  it  all  the  time.” 

“I  know,  I  know.  I’ll  be  dead  soon.  This  is  enough 
to  kill  any  man.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Wickerly,  a  man  with  your  constitu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Why,  you’ll  live  to  see  your  grandchildren 
married.” 

“I  hope  not.  I’ve  enough  trouble  with  only  one  boy 
on  my  hands.” 

“The  way  you  take  it  to  heart.  .  .  .  Why,  you’d 
think  this  was  the  first  time  they’ve  quarreled.  Why, 
a  few  more  tiffs,  and  they’ll  know  how  to  patch  them 
up  themselves.  You  need  time  and  experience  to  learn 
anythin’,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  But  this  is  different.  .  .  .  Last 
night  Davy  came  to  me  in  a  huff.  Took  me  out  of  bed, 
mind  you.  And  there  he  was — nothin’  but  a  pair  of 
pants  over  his  pajamas.  .  .  .  And  you  should’ve  heard 
the  awful  things  he  said  of  Emily.  .  .  .”  Mr.  Wickerly 
sighed,  while  his  eyes  wandered  alternately  from  Flossy 
to  the  kitchen  window. 

“Oh,  he  did?.  .  .  .  And  what  did  he  say?” 

“Quite  a  lot.  .  .  .  Awful  things,  too,  simply  awful. 
I  don’t  know  exactly  what.  You  see,  I  was  so  sleepy — 
he  woke  me  out  of  a  sound  sleep — and  his  words  just 
rolled  off  my  mind,  like  water  off  a  duck’s  back.” 

Flossy  tried  to  catch  his  eye,  but  it  was  a  hopeless 
task.  So  she  said: 
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“Look  here,  Leo,  don’t  sit  there  and  tell  me  you  don’t 
remember  a  word  he  said.” 

“Really.  .  .  .” 

Again  Flossy  tried  to  transfix  him  with  her  glare, 
but  he  was  aware  of  that  and  skillfully  eluded  her  eyes. 

“I  know  you  men — how  you  stick  up  for  each  other. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  very  well.  .  .  .  And  to  think  I 
scolded  Emily  for  callin’  Dave  the  things  she  called 
him.” 

“I  tell  you,  Flossy,  it’s  awful.  They  never  did  that 
before.” 

“Awful,  my  eye.  ...  If  that  boy  of  yours  didn’t 
want  to  quarrel,  there’d  never  be  any  quarrels!” 

“Don’t — don’t  be  harsh  on  the  boy,  Flossy.  .  .  .”  Leo’s 
eyes  grew  even  more  restless.  “He  may  have  a  bit  of 
his  mother’s  temper.  .  .  .” 

“There  you  are,  stickin’  up  for  your  boy.  You’d 
think  Emily  was  to  blame  for  all  their  differences! 
Thank  heaven,  my  husband — may  his  soul  rest  in  peace 
— thank  heaven,  he  took  the  blame  for  all  our  quarrels!” 

“Of  course,  it’s  only  right  a  man  should.  Still.  .  .  .” 

“Yeah,  I  know!  Still,  it’s  usually  the  woman’s  fault!” 

“Not  usually,”  muttered  Leo,  abashed  by  Flossy’s 
onslaught.  “I  took  the  blame  for  mine  and  Elsie’s 
quarrels,  but  when  it  was  her  fault,  I  let  her  know 
it  ” 

“And  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  that’s  what  brought 
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her  to  an  early  grave.  Women  aren’t  as  strong  as  men, 
you  know.” 

Leo  squirmed  in  his  seat,  and  a  worried  expression 
passed  over  his  face. 

“Now,  Flossy.  .  .  .” 

“What’s  more,”  she  pursued,  “I’ll  not  have  you  in¬ 
sinuatin’  Emily’s  to  blame  for  this  quarrel.  .  .  .  It’s 
your  David  that  started  it,  sayin’  Emily  didn’t  care  how 
she  spent  the  money  ’cause  she’s  not  the  one  that  earned 
it  ” 

“It  wasn’t  as  bad  as  that.  .  .  .” 

“No!  Of  course  not!  It  was  worse!  He  said  a  lot 
of  other  things!  It’s  not  for  nothin’  Emily  came  to  me 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  cryin’  her  eyes  out!  She’s 
my  only  daughter,  I’ll  have  you  know!  And  not  even 
your  son  can  insult  her  and  break  her  heart.  Why, 
she’s  lost  ten  pounds  since  she  married  your  David!” 

After  that  outburst,  Flossy  stomped  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  pothered  a  moment  in  the  closet  of  the  dining 
room.  Soon  she  returned,  strode  briskly  to  the  kitchen 
table,  and  on  it  set  two  lavender-tinted  glasses. 

“Sherry?”  asked  Leo,  after  she  had  filled  his  glass 
from  the  bottle  she  had  fetched. 

“Yes,”  she  replied  curtly,  at  the  same  time  sitting 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  “I  always  have 
some  after  supper.  Thought  I  might  as  well  give  you 
some.” 

“Oh,  Flossy,  you’re  angry  with  me.” 
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“Angry?  Not  at  all!” 

“After  all,  Flossy,  we’ve  both  been  married  once, 
and  we  ought  to  know  how  to  get  along.  .  .  .  Let’s  not 
act  like  our  children.”  With  that  he  leaned  across  the 
table  and  kissed  her  loudly. 

“Why,  Leo  Wickerly !”  Some  wine  lodged  in  Flossy’s 
windpipe,  and  she  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  coughing. 
Leo  patted  her  gently  on  the  back.  She  glanced  thank¬ 
fully  at  him,  and  when  she  had  once  more  regained  her 
breath,  she  said :  “Let’s  sit  down  where  it’s  more  com¬ 
fortable.” 

As  Leo  followed  her  into  the  parlor,  he  remarked: 

“That’s  the  way  we  had  them  patch  up  their  first 
quarrel.  Remember?” 

“Surely.  It  was  so  ridiculously  easy:  all  Davy  had 
to  do  was  kiss  her. . . .”  Flossy  laughed  and  Leo  laughed 
with  her. 

“The  second  quarrel  wasn’t  so  easy,”  Leo  went  on, 
as  he  sank  back  into  a  soft  lavender  chair. 

“No,”  Flossy  concurred.  “Why,  we  had  poor  Davy 
learn  a  whole  speech!  ....  Goodness!  what  children 
we  have!  I  don’t  know  what  would  become  of  them 
if  it  wasn’t  for  us.” 

“And  the  third  time  we  advised  Emily  to  tell  Davy 
she  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  That  fixed  things  up 
very  nicely.”  Leo’s  features  beamed  with  a  suffused 
pride. 

“We’ve  always  been  successful.  But  now.  .  .  . 
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estly,  I  don’t  know  what  we’ll  do.  Why,  I’ve  been 
thinking  all  day,  and  I  haven’t  struck  on  one  good 
plan.” 

“I  didn’t  sleep  a  wink  last  night — after  Dave  left. 
And  I’ve  been  rackin’  my  brain  all  day.  .  .  .” 

“Did  you  think  up  anythin’?”  Flossy  asked  eagerly. 

“I  did,  but.  .  .  .” 

“What  is  it?” 

“It  might  sound  ridiculous.” 

“Tell  me  about  it!  I  may  be  able  to  help  you!” 

“Really.  .  .  .”  Leo  laughed  before  he  spoke  again. 
“Did  I  ever  tell  you,  Flossy,  it  was  my  words  Dave 
used  to  propose  to  Emily?” 

“You  never  breathed  a  word  about  it.” 

“Oh,  what  a  ninny  he  was  when  in  love!” 

“Emily’s  pretty  enough  to  turn  anyone’s  head.  You’ve 
got  to  admit  she’s  pretty.” 

“Well,  yes.  .  .  .” 

“Huh?”  Flossy  sat  up  stiffly  on  the  sofa. 

“Well,  yes,  she’s  pretty.  But  I  wouldn’t  say  she’s 
quite  as  pretty  as  you.  .  .  For  an  instant  Leo’s  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Flossy. 

“Oh!  you  old  flatterer!”  She  buried  her  head  in  a 
pillow  and  laughed  herself  to  exhaustion.  When  she 
recovered  her  breath,  she  asked  archly:  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  the  words  Davy  used  in  proposing?” 

“Not  the  exact  words.” 

“What  were  they?” 
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“Well,  I  told  him  the  way  I’d  do  it.  I  said  to  him: 
‘Now  I’d  sit  down  by  the  girl  like  this.’  .  .  .”  He  arose 
and  sat  down  beside  Flossy.  Then  he  took  her  soft 
hand  in  his.  “You  know,”  he  continued,  “it  isn’t  the 
custom  nowadays  to  get  down  on  your  knee.  And  I 
said  to  him:  ‘I’d  hold  her  hand’ — like  I’m  holdin’ 
yours.  And  I’d  say:  ‘We’ve  been  lovin’  each  other  a 
long  time,  and  love — true  love,  mind  you — always 
leads  to  marriage.’  .  . 

“Yes,  and  what  else?” 

“I  could  never  stop  lovin’  you,  and  as  your  husband, 
I’d  love  you  even  more.  .  .  .  Gosh,  I’ve  forgotten  the 
rest.”  Leo’s  voice  had  become  strangely  vibrant,  and 
Flossy  forgot  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his. 

“Is  that  the  way  Davy  said  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“You  don’t  know!  But  you  just  said.  .  .  .” 

“I  know,  I  know.  But  the  truth  is  that  what  I  just 
said  is  my  own.  I  don’t  know  how  Dave  proposed. 
Most  likely  he  didn’t  take  my  advice.” 

“Why,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean?” 

“It  seems  I’ve  proposed  to  you.” 

“Asked  me  to  marry  you?  .  .  .” 

“It  seems  so.” 

“Why — why.  .  . 

Leo’s  eyes  blinked  rapidly  as  he  looked  into  Flossy’s 
startled  face. 
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“Gracious!”  she  exclaimed.  “I  suppose  I  should 
accept  you!” 

“That’s  what  women  usually  do — if  they  love  the 
man.” 

“All  right,  Leo.  Then  it’s  settled.  But  goodness! 
it’s  hard  to  believe!” 

“You  want  to  marry  me?” 

“I  suppose  so.” 

The  pair  lapsed  into  silence. 

“But  before  we  marry,”  Flossy  said  at  length,  “don’t 
you  think  we  ought  to  reconcile  the  children?  .  .  .  Oh, 
yes!  and  what’s  your  plan?  You  took  us  entirely  off 
the  subject.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  You  see,  this  was  my  plan.  Really, 
it’s  worked  marvelously.” 

“Why,  I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talkin’  about.” 

“I  told  you  I’ve  been  thinkin’  all  day.  It  seems  we’ve 
used  up  all  our  schemes  for  patchin’  up  Dave  and 
Emily’s  quarrels,  all  except  one — our  marryin’.” 

For  a  moment  Flossy  was  breathless. 

“And  so  you  proposed  to  me?  .  .  .” 

“I  did.” 

“And  I  accepted.  .  .  .” 

“It  seems  so.” 

“Gracious!  I  hope  it  works!” 

Leo’s  eyes  became  restive  again,  for  he  saw  that 
Flossy  was  about  to  hug  him. 
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HER  REACH 


CYMALENE,  if  death  should  come  to  me 

And  place  her  awful  shrouds  about  my  arms , 
Would  love  still  love ,  or  fly  to  be 

With  other  hearts  through  sweeter  harms? 
Though  I  be  still  and  mute  to  weeping  eyes , 

Still  shall  I  love  in  Paradise; 

Though  I  be  deaf  and  dead  to  cries  of  pain , 

Still  shall  I  stay  to  ask  again ; 

Will  you  love  me  yet ,  my  Cymalene? 


Gymalene ,  when  I  shall  clutch  the  dark 

Or  stumble  through  the  ever  swinging  gate, 
Would  you  weep  .  .  .  or  seek  the  lark? 

Would  you  forget  ...  or  pining  wait? 

For  I,  when  darkness  sleeps  about  my  head 
Keeping  company  with  the  dead, — 

Still  shall  I  weep  pure  tears  and  wait  for  you, 
And  while  I  wait,  Til  ask  Him  too: 

Will  she  wait  for  me,  my  Gymalene? 


Cymalene,  when  I  am  gone,  can  I 

Be  wise  to  crush  and  tear  your  maiden  heart? 
Gymalene,  I  pray,  can  my 
Escape  end  your  part? 

Kiss  my  lips,  my  brow,  my  silent  face, 

Grasp  these  arms  in  last  embrace; 

Fickle  is  your  love,  you  will  forget ! 

Waste  no  love  on  me  .  .  .  not  yet. 

You  will  not  love,  nor  wait,  my  Gymalene. 

Peter  G.  Veracka 


THE  ATHEIST 

ROBERT  B.  RUSSELL 

( Based  upon  an  article  by  Alexander  Bedenkoff  in  a 
Nov.,  1930,  issue  of  “America”) 

SCENE :  A  room  in  the  house  of  Holineff,  on  State  Street, 
Moscow.  The  room  gives  evidence  of  culture.  There 
is  a  small  religious  painting  on  the  rear  wall,  left,  in 
which  is  also  a  great  double  door,  which  opens  outward . 
A  large,  small  paned  window  is  in  the  wall  at  right . 
Two  stiff  backed  chairs  are  situated  close  to  the  wall, 
left,  in  which  is  another  door.  A  well  stuffed  armchair, 
conservatively  upholstered,  is  in  the  right  center  of  the 
stage,  half-facing  the  audience.  The  room  is  lighted, 
not  brightly,  by  three  prism  bracket  lamps. 

TIME:  November,  1917.  The  government  of  Keren¬ 
sky  has  fallen,  and  the  new  government  under  Trotzky 
has  not  been  firmly  established.  Anarchy  rules  Mos¬ 
cow.  Small  groups  of  Bolsheviks  patrol  the  streets  of 
Moscow,  in  search  of  excitement  and  plunder. 

Characters:  Prince  Kropotkin,  who  had  been  ex¬ 
iled  from  Tsarist  Russia  because  of  his  bolshevistic 
sympathies  and  anarchistic  tendencies,  but  has  returned 
to  become  a  power  in  the  Red  regime.  He  is  not  a  large 
man,  dresses  simply,  but  decently,  and  is  especially 
characterized  by  his  neatly  clipped  beard  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  winking  eyes  that  peer  shrewdly  through  light 
framed  glasses. 

BASIL  Voronoff,  a  Russian  nobleman,  now  in  hiding 
from  the  Bolshevik  terror.  He  is  of  strong  build  and 
military  carriage,  having  formerly  served  as  an  officer 
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in  the  Army  of  the  Tsar .  He  is  nervously  tense  and 
smokes  cigarette  after  cigarette  in  anxious  little  puffs. 
From  time  to  time  he  changes  his  position ,  now  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  straight  backed  chair ,  now  rising  to 
pace  the  floor. 

Madame  VORONOFF,  his  mother,  an  old  lady  of  slight 
frame  but  strong,  authoritative  features.  She  sits  back 
in  the  armchair,  her  rosary  in  her  hands,  an  air  of  resig¬ 
nation  in  her  slightest  motions.  Her  white  hair  is  set 
off  by  a  black  beaded  dress  with  white  bone  buttons 
going  down  the  front  from  the  close  fitting  collar  to  the 
ankles.  A  white  lace  shawl  covers  her  head  and  falls 
gracefully  over  her  shoulders.  Her  whole  appearance 
is  calculated  to  bespeak  culture  and  authority.  As  the 
scene  opens,  Madame  V oronoff  is  alone  with  her  son. 

BASIL:  Why  doesn’t  something  happen  to  put  an  end 
to  this  uncertainty?  Here  we’ve  been  for  three  weeks 
now,  cooped  up  in  this  house  like  mice  in  a  trap,  and 
the  Bolshevik  cat  playing  with  us  all  the  while. 

Mme.  Vor.  :  Hush,  Basil,  don’t  fret  so.  Be  calm. 

BASIL:  I’m  sorry,  mother.  But  if  only  something 
would  happen.  [A  low  rumbling  is  heard)  What  was 
that? 

Mme.  Vor.  :  Basil,  calm  yourself.  It’s  merely  ma¬ 
chine  gun  fire  near  the  Cathedral. 

BASIL:  Near  the  Cathedral!  The  Cathedral  of  Christ 
the  Savior!  Those  ruffians  hold  nothing  sacred!  ( Pen¬ 
sively )  Do  you  remember,  mother,  when  we  lived  in 
the  house  of  Kantrin,  and  drove  across  Moscow  each 
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Sunday  to  this  same  Cathedral  of  Christ  the  Savior? 
Ah,  those  were  happy  days!  All  Moscow  lay  at  peace 
in  respect  to  the  holy  day.  There  was  then  none  of 
this  sniping  in  the  square,  no  roving,  plundering  bol- 
sheviki,  none  of  this  irreverence  and  rank  atheism. 
And  poor  old  Father  Volsinitch,  God  save  his  soull 
Remember  how  his  old  beard  bobbed  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  preached?  Poor  man,  they  found  his 
body  in  Moskva  river  canal,  all  battered  and  bullet 
ridden. 

Mme.  Vor.  :  Poor  martyr,  Father  Volsinitch.  Yet 
did  he  not  prophesy  his  death  and  the  death  of  all  priests 
when  he  preached  against  Kropotkin,  the  anarchist  and 
praised  the  Tsar  for  exiling  this  traitor  prince? 

BASIL:  Ah,  yes,  Kropotkin.  I  heard  it  whispered  in 
the  square  the  other  night  that  Kropotkin  has  returned. 

Mme.  Vor.:  Kropotkin?  Returned?  Oh,  my  God! 

Basil:  Be  easy,  mother.  We  are  safe. 

Mme.  Vor.  ( resignedly )  :  It  is  but  a  matter  of  time. 
There  is  no  Bolshevik  as  bad  as  a  traitor  Tsarist.  The 
end  will  not  be  long  in  coming.  ( Anxiously  fingers  her 
rosary  and  fixes  her  eyes  upon  the  holy  picture  on  the 
rear  wall.) 

BASIL  (to  himself)  :  How  I  wish  I  could  resign  my¬ 
self  to  prayer  as  mother  does.  But  Kropotkin —  I  can¬ 
not  but  worry  over  his  return.  He  will  hunt  us  out, 
and  his  cruelty  will  know  no  law.  I  shudder  when  I 
think  of  our  neighbor,  Mme.  Kravanin,  whom  that 
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devil  stood  up  against  the  wall  facing  that  line  of  rifles. 
God  forbid  that  mother  be  another  Mme.  Kravanin! 
{Aloud,  losing  himself)  May  God  plague  this  fiend  out 
of  hell! 

Mme.  Vor.  ( startled )  :  Hush,  Basil.  You  frighten 
me  when  you  say  such  things. 

BASIL:  I’m  sorry,  mother,  I  lost  myself.  {Admire 
ingly)  But  how  do  you  keep  so  composed?  There  you 
sit,  for  all  the  world  like  former  times,  as  though  you 
cared  not  for  carte  blanche  warrants  nor  prowling 
bolsheviki. 

Mme.  Vor.:  It’s  prayer  that  is  strong,  Basil,  not  I. 
Come,  join  me  and  forget  the  bloodshed  of  the  streets. 

{Basil  kneels  beside  his  mother’s  chair,  crosses  him¬ 
self,  bows  his  head,  and  prays  silently.  Mme.  V oronoff 
smiles  contentedly ,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  holy  pic¬ 
ture.  They  remain  motionless  and  undisturbed  as  spor¬ 
adic  firing  bursts  through  the  night.  Slowly  a  pink 
glow  begins  to  appear  in  the  window,  right,  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper  until  it  becomes  a  bright  red-orange. 
Cries  of  “God,  Bah !  Why  doesn’t  He  save  his  cathe¬ 
dral  from  the  flames?”  and  “Look!  What  a  sight  is  the 
priests’  cathedral  now!”  mingle  with  cries  of  “Root 
them  out!”  and  “Cursed  Tsarists!” ,  at  first  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  then  increasingly  closer  until  they  sound  imme¬ 
diately  outside.  A  loud,  peremptory  knock  can  be 
heard,  and  a  deep  voice  calls  out,  “Open,  in  the  name  of 
the  Revolution !”) 

Basil  ( anxiously )  :  They’ve  come,  mother. 
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Mme.  VOR.  ( placing  her  hand  upon  her  son's)  :  We 
are  ready,  Basil,  it  is  God’s  will. 

BASIL  ( rising  slowly ,  and  then  assisting  his  mother 
to  rise)  :  We’ll  go  together  to  meet  them.  ( They  join 
their  hands ,  and  walk  together  with  firm  step,  offstage, 
left) . 

( The  stage  is  empty,  but  offstage  we  hear  a  sliding 
of  bolts,  followed  by  a  high  but  strong  voice  which  asks 
gently  “ May  I  enter ?  Here  is  my  card.") 

Basil:  Kropotkin! 

Kropotkin:  I  wish  to  make  an  inspection  of  this 
house. 

Mme.  Vor.  :  I  suppose  we  must  comply,  then. 

( Kropotkin  strides  heavily  into  the  room,  followed 
by  Basil  and  Madame  V oronoff ,  who  clings  to  her  son's 
arm.  As  Basil  escorts  his  mother  to  the  armchair, 
where  she  sits,  Kropotkin  looks  critically  about  the 
room,  stops  for  a  moment  before  the  religious  picture, 
and  seems  moved.  He  hides  his  confusion  by  taking 
out  his  handkerchief ,  which  he  brings  to  his  mouth,  at 
the  same  time  noisily  clearing  his  throat.  Basil  stands 
beside  the  armchair.  Both  he  and  his  mother  keep  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  Kropotkin,  who  advances  to  the  double 
door  in  the  rear  and  places  his  hand  upon  the  large 
handle) . 

BASIL  ( taking  a  step  forward,  speaking  emotionally)  : 
You  must  not  go  in  there! 

KROPOTKIN  ( turning  about  slowly,  and  speaking  very 
softly)  I  must  enter  this  room  more  than  any  other  in 
this  house. 
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BASIL  ( advancing  slowly ,  his  fists  clenched,  speak¬ 
ing  slowly  and  menacingly)  :  Prince  Kropotkin,  I 
know  your  power,  but  I  forbid  you  to  enter  my  moth¬ 
er’s  bedroom. 

KROPOTKIN  ( soothingly ,  yet  deeply  affected )  :  Com¬ 
rade  VoronofF,  I  respect  your  feelings,  but  I  must  enter. 

Mme.  VOR.  ( interrupting )  :  Basil!  Let  him  enter. 

BASIL  ( looking  uncertainly  to  his  mother,  then  back 
to  Kropotkin,  whom  he  addresses  in  the  same  tone  of 
menace  as  before)  :  Prince  Kropotkin,  if  you  but  harm 
one  article  in  that  room,  despite  the  consequences  to  me 
and  to  my  mother,  you  shall  not  leave  this  house  alive. 

KROPOTKIN  ( faintly  smiling  as  he  bows)  :  As  you 
will,  comrade.  ( opens  one  section  of  the  double  door, 
enters,  and  closes  it  softly  behind  him). 

( Basil  returns  to  his  mother.  Both  look  intently  at 
the  closed  door.  No  sound  is  to  be  heard). 

MME.  VOR.  (wonderingly ,  looking  at  a  small  card 
which  she  holds  in  her  hand)  :  A  calling  card  in  such 
times  as  these! 

BASIL  ( continuing  her  thought)  — merely  indicates 
that  Kropotkin  has  better  breeding  than  he  has  shown 
tonight. 

Mme.  VOR.  ( after  an  interval  of  tense  silence)  :  He 
seemed  a  very  amiable  sort.  I  can  scarcely  believe  the 
stories  I  have  heard  about  him.  I  imagine  his  associ¬ 
ates  love  him. 

BASIL  ( violently )  :  I  hate  him!  I  can  stand  it  no 
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longer,  mother.  ( He  strides  quickly  to  the  double  door , 
throwing  both  sections  wide  open.  Madame  Voronoff 
sits  tensely  erect  in  her  armchair ,  not  daring  to  move. 
Basil's  rush  carries  him  a  little  beyond  the  door  open¬ 
ing.  He  is  seen  to  stop  suddenly ,  stand  rigidly  for  a 
short  time,  then  to  back  slowly  out  of  the  room.  No 
word  is  spoken.  He  closes  the  door  softly,  and  turns 
towards  his  mother,  his  back  against  the  center  of  the 
door.  He  speaks  softly,  almost  in  a  whisper).  He’s 
praying  mother,  praying!  As  I  am  your  son,  I  saw 
him  cross  himself  as  he  knelt  before  the  icon!  ( He 
advances,  awed,  towards  his  mother,  and,  kneeling  be¬ 
side  her,  he  bows  his  head,  murmuring  confusedly)  : 
An  atheist  .  .  .  praying  .  .  .  Kropotkin  .  .  .  praying. 

MME.  Vor.  ( seeing  the  door  into  her  bedroom  begin 
to  reopen)  :  Hush,  Basil! 

BASIL  ( as  before)  :  .  .  .  praying  .  .  .  Kropotkin  .  .  . 
praying  .... 

Mme.  VOR.  (as  Kropotkin  enters,  closing  the  door 
behind  him)  :  Hush! 

Kropotkin  ( softly )  :  Thank  you,  madame,  thank  you 
deeply.  You  do  not  know  what  solace  this  visit  has 
given  me.  ( Slowly ,  tenderly,  his  head  bowed)  :  You 
see,  that  was  the  room  in  which  my  mother  died.  (He 
hurries  offstage,  left,  confusedly  applying  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  his  eyes.  Basil  and  Mme.  Voronoff  remain 
motionless  as  he  leaves.  The  closing  of  the  outside  door 
is  barely  audible.  Suddenly  a  loud  cheer  bursts  through 
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the  night  from  the  followers  of  Kropotkin)  :  Kropotkin 
and  anarchy!  Long  live  the  Revolution! 

BASIL  and  Mme.  Vor.  [together ,  in  awe)  :  Kropot¬ 
kin  . .  .  knelt ...  to  pray! 
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WHOM  THE  GODS  DESTROY, 
THEY  FIRST  MAKE  GLAD 

THOMAS  A.  SULLIVAN 

THERE  is  an  unseen,  unescapable  destiny  woven 
into  the  patterns  of  our  lives,  guided  by  the 
coarse  and  cruel  fingers  of  Fate.  The  leering  weaver 
works  with  sardonic  humor;  he  cackles  as  the  poor 
are  deprived  of  their  crust;  he  holds  his  sides  with 
merriment  as  the  weak  are  scourged  and  pilloried;  he 
sneers  with  slavering  lips  as  the  mighty  are  humbled. 
His  web  enmeshes  the  head  of  a  king,  it  binds  the  hand 
of  the  beggar.  No  man  can  escape. 

Samuel  B.  Rose,  founder  and  head  of  the  firm  of 
“Rose  and  Co.,  Real  Estate,  Insurance,”  was  a  jovial 
man.  His  body  swept  down  from  his  chin  in  a  parab¬ 
ola  as  round  and  as  well-fed  as  that  of  a  pigeon  in  a 
sanctuary;  his  plump  white  hands,  barometers  of  his 
moods,  constantly  caressed  each  other  in  satisfaction. 
Even  his  bald  head  diffused  an  aura  of  joy  and  content. 
And  as  Samuel  B.  Rose  looked  astern  over  the  wake 
left  by  the  receding  years,  he  felt  justly  proud,  and 
claimed  loudly  and  often  for  himself  the  title  of  “self 
made  man.” 

Only  a  score  of  years  removed  from  a  Frankfort 
ghetto,  he  now  owned  a  good  part  of  the  property,  real 
and  otherwise,  of  Southern  Falls.  Twice  in  the  past 
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year  the  Rotarians  had  petitioned  his  presence  as  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  their  Wednesday  luncheon  and  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  His  wife  Rheba,  slightly  bewildered 
by  the  evolution  from  daughter  of  a  harassed  Frank¬ 
fort  tradesman  to  a  lady  of  wealth  and  command,  was 
able  to  indulge  her  ample  heart  in  its  passion  for  dia¬ 
monds,  the  bigger  the  better.  Writing  to  relatives  left 
beyond  the  seas,  she  mentioned  with  awe  the  income 
tax  which  Samuel  had  paid  to  the  government  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  found  the  pride  in  its  size  almost 
worth  the  wrench  experienced  in  its  payment. 

Samuel  was  now  sitting  in  the  library  of  his  home, 
stretched  luxuriously  in  an  easy  chair  which  held  his 
important  body  in  a  gentle  embrace.  Under  his  feet 
were  thick  rugs,  fine  rugs,  as  good  rugs  as  you  could 
find  in  any  house  in  Southern  Falls.  He  was  reading 
the  Southern  Herald ,  which  paper  had  displaced 
the  County  Examiner  in  his  life  at  the  same  time 
that  his  home  had  changed  from  one  of  the  lesser  known 
streets  of  Southern  Falls  to  its  present  exclusive  loca¬ 
tion  in  the  suburbs.  To  him,  the  Herald  was  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  his  rise,  of  the  jumping  of  the  barrier  which  had 
stood  between  him  and  the  “best.”  He  was  looking  for 
something  in  the  paper;  he  turned  to  the  real  estate 
news  and  searched  its  columns,  his  eye  noted  briefly 
each  item  and  skipped  to  the  next.  At  last  he  found 
what  he  wanted ;  he  read  it  slowly,  reread  it,  and  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  page,  spent  a  moment  in  beatific  thought. 
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In  a  minute  he  was  on  his  feet,  crossing  the  glittering 
room  to  the  telephone  stand,  the  paper  clutched  in  his 
hand.  “I’ll  tell  mama,”  he  whispered  joyously  to  him¬ 
self,  “Won’t  she  be  surprised!” 

“Toll  operator,”  he  commanded  in  his  executive 
voice,  “give  me  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Miami.”  He 
waited  for  a  moment  while  connections  were  being 
made,  strumming  a  lively  tune  upon  the  stand.  “Bilt¬ 
more  Hotel?”  he  questioned,  “please  give  me  Mrs.  Sam¬ 
uel  B.  Rose.”  Again  a  pause,  and  then  his  voice  low¬ 
ered  to  the  mild  tone  of  a  proper  husband.  “Is  this 
you,  Rheba?  This  is  papa.  Today,  I’m  so  happy  I 
could  sing,  I  could  dance,  almost.  Listen  to  what  I 
read  you  from  the  paper,  the  Southern  Herald,  ma¬ 
ma.”  He  snatched  up  the  paper,  and  after  a  frenzied 
period  of  twisting  and  turning  the  pages,  turned  to 
the  mouthpiece.  “Here  it  is.  Listen,  mama.  ‘Samuel 
B.  Rose,  president  of  the  firm  of  Rose  and  Co.,  Real 
Estate,  today  announced  the  completion  of  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  western  part  of  Southern  Falls,  which  is 
to  be  named  “Rose  Meadows.”  The  property,  which 
consists  of  twenty-seven  model  single  homes,  complete 
with  all  up-to-date  improvements  and  situated  in  a  spa¬ 
cious  woodland  location,  is  expected  to  provide  homes 
for  the  employees  of  the  Standish  Radio  Corp.,  of 
which  Mr.  Rose  is  a  stockholder.’ 

“  ‘The  Southern  Herald  takes  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  this  latest  improvement  to  our  fair  city,  and 
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wishes  to  honor  Mr.  Rose  as  one  of  its  foremost  citizens, 
and  one  who  has  been  materially  responsible  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  Southern  Falls  to  a  position  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  State.’ 

“Did  you  hear  that,  mama?  One  of  its  foremost 
citizens!  Listen,  mama.  You  stay  in  Miami  for  a 
week,  or  maybe  two,  and  then  I  will  come  down,  and 
then  we  go  abroad.  Why  shouldn’t  we.  We  are  rich — .” 

The  Gods  had  begun  their  grisly  masque,  they  were 
leading  the  innocents  to  the  heights,  cascading  their 
joys  and  ambitions,  that  the  downward  plunge  should 
be  more  cruel. 

The  doors  of  a  famous  Eastern  technical  school  had 
opened  in  1934  and  poured  forth  its  horde  of  young 
hopefuls,  each  thinking  the  world  his  oyster.  Richard 
Mills  had  emerged  from  the  shelter  of  classrooms  and 
the  hum  of  dynamos  into  a  society  that  was  callously 
indifferent  to  his  arrival.  Trained  in  the  secrets  of 
science,  he  shortly  found  that  he  knew  little  of  the  art 
of  self-preservation ;  for  two  wearisome  years  he  walked 
the  streets,  accepting  whatever  odd  job  he  could  find. 
To  add  to  his  misery  he  was  in  love;  in  the  city  where 
he  attended  school  there  was  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  marry,  come  the  joyful  day  when  he  could 
provide  a  suitable  home.  Days  he  spent  in  frantic 
search  for  work;  his  nights  were  intolerable  stretches 
of  loneliness. 
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Suddenly  his  life  changed  gloriously.  He  heard  of 
a  possible  opportunity  in  the  Standish  Radio  Corp.  of 
Southern  Falls  for  a  young  man  with  ability  in  electri¬ 
cal  research.  Writing  to  the  head  of  the  corporation  he 
was  granted  an  interview,  and  the  following  day  he 
found  himself  in  the  Standish  laboratory,  a  young  en¬ 
gineer  with  a  rosy  future  and  a  fantastic  monthly  pay 
check. 

A  month  or  so  after  taking  up  his  position  with  the 
firm  he  wrote  a  letter  which  marked  the  happiest  epoch 
in  his  life.  It  was  to  Margaret,  waiting  for  him  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  the  East.  It  read — 

Dearest  Margaret: 

If  only  this  lifeless  paper  could  carry  to  you  the 
happiness  which  fills  my  heart.  The  words  which  for 
long  years  I  have  never  been  able  to  speak  to  you,  much 
as  I  desired  to,  are  now  able  to  be  spoken.  This  ful¬ 
filment  of  our  dearest  hopes,  our  constant  dreams  since 
long  ago,  has  come  at  last,  and  I’m  so  happy  that  I 
can  scarcely  give  words  to  it. 

Margaret,  I’ve  found  the  job  I’ve  been  looking  for. 
It’s  the  work  my  heart  is  set  on,  my  salary  is  almost 
fabulous,  and  the  future  seems  as  solid  as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  You  must  come  at  once,  on  the  next  train 
if  possible,  and  our  life  will  really  start.  I’ll  introduce 
you  to  my  Southern  Falls,  and  you’ll  love  it  as  I  do, 
and  you’ll  be  the  Queen  of  the  whole  creation,  with 
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thousands  of  subjects  (myself  included)  at  your  feet. 

I’ve  found  the  house.  Right  out  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town,  in  a  little  colony  which  is  like  a  page  from 
a  dream-book.  Its  name  is  “Rose  Meadows,”  and  the 
name  is  no  prettier  than  the  house.  It  stands  away  over 
in  one  corner,  rightfully  disdainful  of  its  neighbors, 
and  commands  a  perfect  view  of  the  town  and  Mount 
Craig.  A  little  white  Colonial,  with  seven  royal  rooms, 
a  green-tiled  bathroom  which  is  like  one  of  King 
Neptune’s  chambers,  and  a  two-car  garage  which  is 
fairly  crying  for  tenants.  And  in  the  house  there  are 
all  kinds  of  genie-like  gadgets  which  pop  at  you  out 
of  the  walls,  a  fireplace  which  is  to  be  the  hearth  of  a 
long  and  illustrious  line  of  Mills,  and — . 

Taunting,  always  taunting  its  victims  with  a  tiny 
hour  of  happiness,  the  malevolent  Fates  crouch  behind 
the  curtains,  waiting  the  opportune  moment  when  the 
cord  can  be  pulled,  and  the  trap  can  be  sprung,  and 
bottomless  pits  can  echo  with  the  wails  of  the  wretched. 

In  the  thriving  city  of  Southern  Falls,  Jeffrey  Stand- 
ish  was  the  important  personage.  In  mediaeval  times 
no  feudal  baron  was  more  awe-fully  regarded  by  his 
subjects,  no  lord  reigned  more  supreme  and  solitary. 
The  stone  mansion  crowning  the  peak  of  the  Hill  stood 
aloft  and  remote,  frowning  upon  the  less  aristocratic 
dwellings  which  curtsied  at  its  foot. 
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Jeffrey  Standish  might  have  been  one  of  the  cavaliers 
whose  portraits  lined  the  walls  of  his  study.  Tall  and 
erect,  white  hair  surmounting  the  ruddy  complexion 
of  a  soldier,  each  succeeding  year  seemed  to  have 
brought  its  graceful  tribute  and  laid  it  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  huge  factory  about  which  mushroomed  the 
city  of  Southern  Falls  was  a  monument  to  his  forceful 
youth;  now,  in  his  mellowing  old  age,  he  had  cast  off 
the  shackles  of  commerce,  and  his  life  was  that  of  the 
connoisseur  and  dilettante.  His  many-shelved  library 
became  the  resting  place  of  prized  authors  and  edi¬ 
tions;  no  book  was  too  rare  nor  its  price  too  exacting  to 
deter  him  from  its  possession.  Little  handfuls  of 
carved  porcelain,  ivory,  or  jade  were  brought  to  him 
from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  worth  a  hundred-fold 
their  weight  in  gold.  His  collection  of  old  masters 
stirred  the  envy  of  the  world. 

And  just  as  Jeffrey  Standish’s  tastes  were  sublime  and 
discriminating  in  the  world  of  art,  his  private  life  was 
equally  the  existence  of  an  esthete.  He  had  never 
brought  a  mistress  to  his  mansion,  either  he  had  never 
found  the  woman  capable  of  fulfilling  his  ideal  or  his 
superior  being  did  not  know  the  need  of  a  companion 
or  helpmate.  He  mingled  seldom  in  society,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  a  feeling  of  snobbishness,  not  because  he  con¬ 
temned  association  with  lesser  intellects  and  refine¬ 
ments,  but  merely  because  he  was  a  world  sufficient 
unto  himself.  Jupiter  straddling  his  Olympus  was 
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never  more  remote  from  the  contacts  of  man.  Even 
the  factory,  which  had  been  his  first  love,  was  cast  aside 
by  the  patrician  for  the  realms  of  thought  and  art. 

Truly,  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods.  A  chip  falling  from  a  majestic  oak  upon  turbu¬ 
lent  waters  would  whirl  no  more  giddily  nor  dance  a 
more  devilish  measure  than  this  plaything  of  destiny. 
What  glee  in  seeing  the  mighty  fall. 

The  little  town  of  Southern  Falls  and  its  complacent 
inhabitants  droned  at  work  happily,  never  suspecting 
the  shadows  which  threatened.  The  townspeople  greet¬ 
ed  each  other  cheerily  as  they  met  on  the  road  to  work; 
inquired  after  each  other’s  health,  made  happy  Small¬ 
talk  concerning  the  mild  weather.  Winters  in  South¬ 
ern  Falls  were  usually  of  the  rigorous  variety,  folks 
were  used  to  bundling  themselves  in  furs  and  woolens 
and  braving  the  snow  and  wind  with  set  teeth.  But 
the  hand  of  Providence  seemed  bountiful  in  distribut¬ 
ing  its  largesse  this  particular  winter.  Days  which 
should  have  been  enveloped  in  swirling  snow  had  all 
the  radiance  of  a  day  in  May;  the  closest  approach  to 
inclement  weather  was  the  frequent  warm  rains  which 
poured  from  the  skies.  The  populace  went  about  with 
Thanksgivings  upon  their  lips,  until  one  day  when  the 
government  meteorologists  reported  that  the  ever 
thirsty  earth  had  become  surfeited  with  rain  and  was 
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shedding  its  unwanted  moisture  into  every  river  and 
stream.  The  broad  Ohio  snaked  its  way  through  the 
heart  of  Southern  Falls;  the  factory  of  Jeffrey  Standish 
stood  upon  its  bank  and  drew  power  from  the  rushing 
waters,  while  on  both  sides  spread  the  houses  and  build¬ 
ings  of  the  townspeople.  Word  was  sent  that  the  river 
was  rising  rapidly.  The  seeds  of  panic,  slow  to  find  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  were  quick  to  germinate  when  the  swirling 
waters  were  seen  rising,  inch  by  inch,  each  hour  their 
grasping  fingers  closing  greedily  upon  foundations  of 
buildings,  and  lives. 

Tired  of  teasing  their  guileless  victims,  the  Furies 
are  drawing  the  web,  sharpening  their  tools  of  torture, 
convocating  their  clans  for  the  feast. 

The  headlines  of  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
screamed  with  the  tragic  tale  of  the  flood.  Lists  of  the 
dead  and  homeless  rose  to  staggering  figures,  property 
damage  was  enormous,  the  human  suffering  endured 
was  worthy  of  Hell.  The  New  York  World  carried 
the  following  item. — 

SOUTHERN  FALLS  SWEPT  BY  FLOOD 
OVER  HALF  OF  POPULATION  HOMELESS 
STANDISH  FACTORY  DESTROYED,  OWNER 

KILLED 

Southern  Falls,  Jan.  20.  Suffering  in  the  grip  of 
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the  worst  flood  ever  to  inundate  the  Ohio  River  basin, 
20,000  inhabitants  of  Southern  Falls  were  today  with¬ 
out  food  or  clothing.  Levees  built  in  1929  to  safeguard 
the  town  proved  incapable  of  withstanding  the  pressure 
of  billions  of  gallons  of  water.  As  one  levee  after 
another  crumbled,  the  business  and  most  of  the  residen¬ 
tial  sections  of  Southern  Falls  were  buried  in  30  feet 
of  water.  Red  Cross  workers  and  supplies  were  rushed 
to  the  town  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the  widespread  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  President  today  allocated  five  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  used  for  temporary  shelter  and  food  until 
reconstruction  plans  can  be  effected. 

The  Standish  Radio  Corp.  factory,  principal  support 
of  the  small  town,  was  entirely  demolished  when  flood 
waters  undermined  the  foundation  and  the  building 
collapsed.  Jeffrey  Standish,  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  was  killed  as  he  directed  workers  fighting  to  but¬ 
tress  the  building  with  sandbags.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Standish  had  visited  the  building  in  12  years. 

Two  weeks  later,  after  the  angry  waters  had  subsided 
and  disclosed  their  tale  of  death  and  destruction,  the 
following  item  appeared  in  the  Southern  Herald. 

The  Second  National  Bank  of  Southern  Falls  an¬ 
nounces  the  foreclosure  of  properties  held  by  the  Rose 
Realty  Co.,  under  the  title  of  “Rose  Meadows,”  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  aforesaid  land  and  twenty-seven 
single  homes.  These  homes,  which  are  now  offered  for 
sale,  are  as  follows :  One  white  Colonial,  seven  rooms, 
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two  car  garage,  tiled  bath,  7000  square  feet  of  prop¬ 
erty.  One  brown — .” 

The  Fates  are  rocking  in  demoniac  glee. 
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EDITORIALS 


Lent  is  at  hand.  A  modern  world  echoes  the  cry 
“Lent”  and  manifests  its  misunderstanding  of  the  term; 
for  sheer  missing  the  point  the  typical  modern  who 
assumes  a  puzzled  look  when  the  Catholic  exhibits  a 
tendency  towards  a  little  self  abnegation  is  an  illustri¬ 
ous  example.  For  some  reason,  an  utterly  human  rea¬ 
son  no  doubt,  your  well-fed,  semi-intellectual  modern 
scorns  and  looks  with  a  trace  of  contempt  on  the  Catho- 
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lie  youth  who  declines  now  and  again  to  partake  of 
some  dainty  dish  or  tempting  dessert  during  the  long 
extent  of  the  forty  day  Lenten  duration. 

As  heirs  of  a  magnificent  destiny,  wise  in  the  spirit, 
the  body  of  men  who  comprise  the  developing  Catho¬ 
lics  of  tomorrow,  who  will  have  the  task  of  meeting 
tense  and  intricate  onslaughts  remarkable  in  their  simi¬ 
larity  to  issues  of  the  past,  all,  each  and  all  of  them  by 
this  late  year  realize  the  value  of  a  Lenten  season  which 
appears  with  recurrent  regularity  in  every  passing  year. 
The  spirit  of  man  is  a  strong  force,  a  potent  force  with 
much  power  for  good,  but  despite  its  ability,  it  must, 
as  personal  experience  relates  to  us,  inevitably  encoun¬ 
ter  moments  and  moods  when  even  its  strength  discov¬ 
ers  the  path  difficult  and  arduous  going. 

An  apt  and  strikingly  similar  parallel  may  be  seen 
in  a  glimpse  of  a  sculler  rowing  slowly  and  laboriously 
upstream;  the  individual  in  point  is  a  mere  novice  un¬ 
skilled  in  the  trick  of  plunging  the  oars  in  the  river 
and  pulling  back  strongly  when  they  have  sunk  into 
the  water.  Without  constant  practice  and  a  certain 
amount  of  specialized  training  the  task  is  by  scant 
means  an  easy  one.  A  particular  diet,  a  limited  selec¬ 
tion  in  foods,  a  disciplining  of  the  arms  by  repeated 
periods  of  practice,  and  a  strengthening  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  all  converge  to  contribute  their  share  in 
the  preparation  of  the  athlete  for  the  contest.  The 
correspondence  of  the  analogy  to  the  problem  of  re- 
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straining  the  expansive  desires  of  man  is  apparent.  Un¬ 
less  a  check  is  set  to  them,  they  soon  overwhelm.  This 
is  the  value  of  Lent;  it  assists  us  in  our  passage  through 
this  lifetime,  it  confirms  the  will  in  its  opposition  to 
impulsive  and  reasoned  desires  which  are  inconsonant 
with  man’s  end.  The  means  are  present  in  the  period 
set  aside;  the  man  of  wisdom  recognizes  their  worth. 

D.  T.  O’C. 
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ADVICE  TO  THE  LUCRE-LORN 

A  LOT  of  new  business  methods  have  been  tried 
during  the  past  seven  years,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  utter  failures.  When  a  company  did  succeed 
in  getting  out  of  the  red,  it  usually  couldn’t  afford  to 
keep  its  books  in  black  ink.  If  they  bought  a  bottle, 
they  would  be  back  in  the  red  again.  The  sad  part  of  it 
is  that  all  the  while  there  existed  a  magnificent  system 
by  which  industry  could  have  pulled  itself  out  of  the 
doldrums  at  any  time,  a  system  which  has,  indeed, 
helped  many  a  business  weather  the  depression.  I  am 
referring  to  the  “tie-up”,  or  mutual  benefit,  plan. 

We  are  all  well  acquainted  with  several  notable  tie- 
ups.  We  know,  for  example,  of  the  tie-up  between 
street-car  companies  and  cigarette  concerns.  Every 
motorman  is  instructed  to  lurk  with  his  car  just  around 
the  bend  before  a  stop  until  the  victim  waiting  for  the 
car  has  become  impatient  and  has  lit  a  cigarette.  Before 
the  second  puff  the  street-car  has  swooped  down  upon 
him.  (I  am  told  that  certain  motormen,  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  quick  on  the  draw,  arrive  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  puff.)  The  cigarette  is  thrown  away 
almost  whole.  Now,  according  to  experts  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  the  profits  accruing  to  the  tobacco  men  from  this 
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system  are  enormous.  Loco,  Ratraps,  and  Gnertz,  the 
firm  of  statisticians  who  attained  fame  a  few  years  ago 
with  their  report  that  if  all  the  students  who  sleep  in 
class  were  laid  end  to  end  they  would  be  much  more 
comfortable,  have  published  their  findings.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  survey,  21,356,421  people  wait  for  street¬ 
cars  daily;  21,356,419  light  and  waste  cigarettes;  the 
other  two  walk.  Thus  we  see  that  both  of  the  tie-up 
firms  are  satisfied :  the  cigarette  company  because  it 
has  increased  its  profits;  the  street-car  company  because 
it  has  added  to  the  discomfort  of  its  passengers,  and  has 
created  desirable  dissatisfaction. 

Consider,  too,  the  tie-up  of  the  onion  and  mouth¬ 
wash  businesses.  The  mouth-wash  company  advertises 
that,  with  the  money  saved  by  buying  their  antiseptic 
instead  of  other  brands,  you  can  buy  several  pounds 
of  onions.  When  you  have  eaten  the  onions,  you  are  in 
a  position  to  save  the  same  amount  again. 

Personally,  I  have  always  suspected  a  tie-up  between 
barbers  and  real  estate  men.  The  barbers  either  give 
you  a  bad  haircut,  which  means  renting  a  desert  island 
for  two  weeks,  or  douse  your  cranium  with  Eau  de 
Cologne.  In  the  latter  case,  you  have  your  choice  of 
two  courses,  both  of  which  involve  real  estate.  You 
can  (1)  cut  off  all  your  hair  and  bury  it,  preferably 
at  least  four  feet  under,  or  (2)  buy  the  desert  island  out¬ 
right  and  live  on  it  until  your  hair  falls  out.  There 
was  only  one  man  I  ever  saw  ask  a  barber  for  this  hali- 
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tosis  of  the  head.  He  was  trying  to  break  a  lease.  Even 
after  he  explained  this  we  doubted  whether  he  was 
doing  the  scent-sible  thing. 

Barbers,  Onion  dealers,  and  Tobacco  men,  though, 
can’t  hold  a  candle  to  restaurant  proprietors  for  clever 
tie-ups.  I  know  one  of  these  geniuses  who  has  recently 
been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  because  he  was  nearly  their  biggest 
consumer.  He  worshipped  the  Iron  Calf;  or,  at  least, 
that’s  what  he  used  to  serve.  In  fact,  he  is  the  man  who 
is  credited  with  changing  the  name  from  “T-bone 
steak”  to  “I-beam  steak.”  This  is  his  success  story: 
he  insisted  that  all  customers  who  bent  their  forks 
trying  to  puncture  the  gravy  must  pay  for  buying  new 
ones.  The  steel  company  gave  him  a  cut  on  the  huge 
profits  they  made  on  the  forks,  and  finally  elected  him 
Director,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  some  day  he 
becomes  president.  Ah,  what  a  tale  of  achievement  is 
his!  And  all  because  he  had  the  business  instinct  to 
see  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  tie-up  system. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  tie-up  is  no  new  crack-pot 
scheme,  but  a  tried  and  tested  business  method. 
The  purpose  of  these  paragraphs  is,  therefore,  to  bring 
other  industries  to  realize  the  opportunity  which  is 
knocking  (or  is  it  my  critics  I  hear?).  In  accordance 
with  this  intention,  I  shall  present  some  concrete  plans 
by  which  particular  industries  may  better  themselves 
through  tie-ups. 
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Theatre  owners  should,  I  think,  join  forces  with  the 
manufacturers  of  money  bags.  Each  bank  night  win¬ 
ner  can  be  sold  a  sack  in  which  to  take  his  money  home. 
Estimating  one  gross  of  sacks  a  week  at  each  theatre, 
the  bag  company  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit,  which  it  can  split  with  the  theatre.  While 
on  this  subject,  may  I  be  permitted  to  digress  slightly 
to  denounce  an  absurd  proposition  which  is  being  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Cinema- 
a-month.  The  S.  P.  C.  M.  desires,  as  its  name  suggests, 
to  have  theatres  disrupt  their  present  peerless  programs 
of  Bank  Nites,  Gift  Nites,  Beano  Nites,  and  Set-of- 
Dishes  Nites,  and  introduce,  once  a  month,  a  Cinema 
Nite,  on  which  a  good  picture  shall  be  shown.  Now 
I  know  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  attack  such  a 
ridiculous  plan,  since  all  of  you  will  immediately  re¬ 
ject  it  as  the  brain-child  of  some  impractical  visionary, 
but  I  think  I  must  inform  you  that  I  have  inside  in¬ 
formation  which  indicates  that  it  is  a  cunning  Com¬ 
munist  plot.  On  its  surface  you  can  see  that  it  is 
un-American  and  violently  radical,  an  unheard-of  de¬ 
parture  from  tradition,  and  I,  who  have  looked  into 
the  matter  more  deeply,  have  positive  proof  that  it  is 
the  opening  wedge  of  Stalinism,  and  it  might  event¬ 
ually  lead  to  Two  Cinema  Nites  a  month!  I  shall 
proceed  no  further  on  this  painful  topic,  for  at  the  very 
thought  of  having  our  theatres  desecrated  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  monthly  movies,  my  heart  becomes  heavy 
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with  fear  for  the  fate  of  future  Americans,  who  may 
be  deprived  of  their  inalienable  right  to  the  pursuit 
of  glass  plates. 

But,  to  return  to  the  matter  at  hand,  we  have  seen 
how  theatres  and  money-bag  companies  can  benefit 
from  my  plan;  can  others,  too,  use  the  tie-up  system? 
Suffolk  Downs  certainly  can  if  it  keeps  up  its  present 
good  work.  The  track  should  immediately  arrange  to 
receive  commissions  from  monument-makers  for  the 
business  which  it  soon  will  be  giving  them.  Monu¬ 
ments  to  Suffolk  Downs  will  be  erected  right  and  left 
as  soon  as  the  public  realizes  the  vast  amount  of  good 
the  track  is  doing.  Think  how  many  families  save 
money  by  having  a  lower  food  bill  every  week  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  track,  some,  in  fact,  paying  nothing  at  all! 
Think  how  much  more  virile  the  American  people 
are  becoming  now  that  they  have  no  money  left  to  spend 
on  luxuries  such  as  medicine,  bread,  and  milk!  No, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  monuments  will  soon  be  erected 
to  Suffolk  Downs,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  track  should 
claim  a  cut  on  every  one  built  in  its  honor,  even  if  it  is 
only  one  with  the  letters  R.  I.  P.  on  it. 

Among  the  groups  which  have  requested  me  to  ad¬ 
vise  them  on  profitable  tie-ups  has  been  a  school  of 
surrealist  artists.  These  are  the  gentlemen,  in  case 
you  don’t  place  them,  who  perpetrate  those  sketches  of 
pretzel-shaped  lighthouses  sitting  at  pink  pianos  with 
alligators  as  keys,  the  whole  entitled  “Sleeping  Bull- 
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frogs  at  One-Sixteen  A.M.”  They  informed  me  that 
their  work  was  getting  flat  and  unoriginal,  because 
they  were  running  out  of  inspiration.  Since  I  advised 
them,  they  have  been  turning  out  masterpieces,  if  I 
may  say  so.  One  of  the  latest  is  entitled,  “Georgia 
Cracker  in  Three-quarters  Time”;  it  consists  of  a  nude 
eel  dancing  on  a  tall  sand  dune  which  gradually 
merges  into  a  kneeling  thumb-tack.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  artist’s  letter  to  myself:  “All  my 
success  I  owe  to  you;  I  don’t  know  where  I’d  be 
now  if  you  hadn’t  advised  me  to  tie  up  with  a  ladies’ 

hat  designer  for  inspiration.” 

Now  that  I  think  of  it,  maybe  I  shouldn’t  urge  too 
much  this  tie-up  plan.  Some  brilliant  peruser  of  these 
paragraphs  may  reason  that  a  tree  and  myself  have  a 
certain  natural  affinity. 
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OFF  THE  GRIDDLE 

WE  HAVE  been  accused  of  plagiarism,  threat¬ 
ened  with  lawsuits  and  a  few  other  legal 
entanglements  since  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine 
came  out.  The  gist  of  the  accusation  is  that  we  wrote 
a  column  which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  re¬ 
hash  of  Stage ,  Variety ,  and  a  few  more  magazines  of 
the  same  nature.  We  never  admit,  we  seldom  deny, 
we  always — that’s  right — distinguish.  That  we  should 
read  some  of  the  magazines  published  about  the 
theatre  is  only  natural,  but  if  it  be  suspected  that  we 
steal  our  comment,  let  the  doubter  make  a  comparative 
study  and  then  decide.  We’ll  wager  the  best  of  our 
O’Flaherty  iggnomes  against  an  ordinary  dull  issue 
of  The  Heights  that  the  likeness  will  be  practically 
non-existent. 

Many  of  the  plays  that  have  played  here  this  sea¬ 
son  have  been  tryout  performances  of  Broadway  pro¬ 
ductions  and  concerning  which  there  is  little  or  no 
competent  critical  comment  at  hand.  As  a  case  in 
hand,  let’s  take  a  glance  at  the  Cohan  effort,  “Fulton  of 
Oak  Falls.”  This  played  in  Boston  and  will  not  reach 
New  York  until  a  week  after  we  go  to  press.  Without 
the  aid  of  our  alleged  critical  help  we  risk  the  com- 
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ment  that  it  was  beneath  Cohan’s  best.  We  admit 
Cohan’s  own  ability.  He’s  good.  His  supporting  cast 
unfortunately  and  his  vehicle  even  more  unfortunately 
are  not  up  to  standard.  If  you  can  visualize  two  char¬ 
acters  in  a  modern  comedy  saying — we  quote  accurate¬ 
ly — “Good  night,  good  neighbor.”  “Good  night,  good 
friend.” — If  you  can  visualize  that  you  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  play.  It  has  an  adequate  second  act,  and  a 
first  and  last  act  that  will  have  to  be  entirely  re-written 
if  the  play  hopes  to  linger  on  Broadway. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  however,  in  most  of  our 
openings,  each  one  having  at  least  a  handful  of  redeem¬ 
ing  features  and  in  one  case — the  one  currently  running, 
“The  Masque  of  Kings” — we  have  a  play  that  is  des¬ 
tined  for  a  good  long  run  and  one  that  adds  to  the  stat¬ 
ure  of  its  author,  Maxwell  Anderson.  More  of  Anderson 
later  when  we  bring  in  “Wingless  Victory”  and  “High 
Tor.”  The  others  we  have  seen  here  in  Boston  have 
been  more  or  less  wishy-washy  as  far  as  good  drama 
is  concerned.  The  first  was  “Jane  Eyre”  which  starred 
the  luckless  Katherine  Hepburn — luckless  in  so  far  as 
she  is  yet  to  be  cast  in  a  play  that  fits  her.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  “Jane  Eyre”  does  it  more  nearly  than  the 
attempt  that  she  appeared  in  a  few  seasons  ago,  but 
“Jane  Eyre,”  too,  will  have  its  difficulties.  The  main 
fault  is  that  the  dramatizer,  Helen  Jerome,  has  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  play  too  much  of  the  Elizabethan 
manner  of  speech.  It  moves  slowly  and  the  speeches, 
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many  of  them,  are  heavy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  a 
tremendous  box-office  success  during  its  stay  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  this  fact  ultimately  decides  the  fate  of  any 
show.  The  second  of  the  new  plays  was  Philip  How¬ 
ard’s  dramatization  of  the  James  Hilton  novel,  “And 
Now  Goodbye,”  which  starred  the  impeccable  Philip 
Merivale  and  featured  Marguerite  Churchill  of  the 
magic  lantern  world.  Unfortunately  for  herself  the 
moguls  out  there  allowed  Miss  Churchill  to  come  on 
for  the  play;  suffice  it  to  say  that  she  will  not  enhance 
her  slight  box-office  value  by  this  appearance.  Mr. 
Merivale,  however,  offsets  this  handicap  by  an  unusu¬ 
ally  fine  interpretation  of  the  Browdley  minister.  We 
think  the  main  fault  here,  as  in  “Jane  Eyre,”  is  that 
the  dramatization  has  been  too  faithful  to  the  original. 
The  humdrum  existence  of  Howat  Freemantle  which 
Hilton  so  finely  built  up  in  the  book,  has  been  too  faith¬ 
fully  transcribed,  resulting  in  a  slow  moving  first  act. 
Again  in  the  last  act  when  the  minister  decides  to 
carry  on  in  Browdley  instead  of  running  away  from 
it  all,  the  events  that  win  him  to  the  decision  and  his 
reactions  to  them  should  be  brought  out  more  force¬ 
fully,  made  more  manifest  to  the  audience.  A  little 
pruning  and  sprucing  of  this  type  might  make  a  fairly 
decent  bet  for  New  York  recognition. 

Two  others  that  we  have  seen  are  “Pride  and  Preju¬ 
dice”  and  “Reflected  Glory.”  In  regard  to  the  former, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  established  a  long  run  last 
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season  in  New  York  and  has  had  its  engagement  ex¬ 
tended  here  in  Boston.  Essentially  it  is  a  woman’s  play, 
not  that  a  man  would  not  care  for  it,  but  the  women 
will  be  and  are  flocking  to  it.  Helen  Jerome  did  this 
adaptation,  also,  but  has  done  a  much  better  job  on 
this  than  on  “Jane  Eyre.”  It  will  not  send  you  forth 
intent  on  reforming  the  world  but  it  is  quiet  and  mov¬ 
ing  and  satisfying.  Anent  the  second  of  these  two,  if 
I  had  my  way,  every  American  dramatist  of  note  would 
be  forced  to  take  at  least  a  year  off  and  prepare  a  de¬ 
cent  script  for  Tallulah  Bankhead.  She  is  every  one 
of  the  adjectives  the  movies  use  in  their  advertising 
blurbs  —  terrific  —  colossal  —  tremendous — ad  infini¬ 
tum.  The  play  itself  is  tripe  and  not  even  fresh  tripe, 
but  Tallulah  rises  above  it  at  every  moment.  She  is 
a  complete  joy  to  watch  and  dominates  the  scene  every 
moment  she  is  on  stage,  and  she  receives  pretty  decent 
support  from  Ann  Andrews  and  Clay  Clement.  How 
I  wish  Anderson,  Howard,  or  O’Neill  himself  would 
write  a  play  giving  full  scope  to  her  talents. 


OVER  THE  FENCE 

Down  in  the  Big  Town,  big  time  hits  have  been  ar¬ 
riving  with  a  consistency  that  makes  up  for  the  early 
season  dearth.  The  Kaufman-Hart  effort,  “You  Can’t 
Take  It  with  You,”  was  greeted  with  open  arms  and 
has  settled  down  to  a  long  run — we  would  have  added 
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peaceful  but  what  run  could  be  peaceful  with  such  a 
strange  crowd  of  people  in  it.  It’s  probably  the  best 
comedy  of  the  season  and  its  sale  price  to  the  movies  is 
rumored  to  have  been  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Another  of  the  smash  comedy  hits  is  George  Abbott’s 
production  of  “Brother  Rat.”  This  was  the  third 
play  of  the  season  to  deal  with  life  in  a  military  school 
and  fortunately  this  treatment  is  a  comic  one.  Frank 
Albertson,  signed  because  of  his  performance  in  the 
flicker  “Fury,”  gives  one  of  the  better  performances. 
The  play  was  written  by  two  youngsters,  graduates  of 
V.  M.  I.  Incidentally,  Abbott  will  open  a  second  com¬ 
pany  here  in  Boston  about  the  middle  of  February. 
Take  a  hint  and  see  it.  It’s  a  smash  hit. 

Max  Reinhardt’s  latest  comes  up  now  for  a  bit  of 
inspection.  It  is  the  long  awaited  “The  Eternal  Road” 
and  how  it  should  be  classified  is  rather  difficult  to  say. 
Spectacle,  probably,  would  be  the  best  answer.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  Jewish  prophets  done  with  all  the 
splendor  and  magnificence  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
to  the  stage.  They  turned  Norman  Bel  Geddes  loose 
on  the  settings  and  anyone  who  has  seen  “Dead  End” 
or  his  flop  of  the  current  season  “Skyscraper,”  knows 
what  Geddes  can  do  with  stage  sets.  This,  uniting 
with  a  better  than  usual  Reinhardt  spectacle  and  the 
extremely  fine  music  of  Kurt  Weill,  who  did  the  music 
for  “Johnny  Johnson”  earlier  this  year,  combines  to 
give  a  completely  enthralling  pageant.  If  you  like  the 
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big  things,  and  whether  you  do  or  not,  this  is  a  good 
bet  for  a  take-in. 

We  hazard  a  consideration,  necessarily  short  when 
it  should  be  written  as  a  distinct  essay,  of  Maxwell 
Anderson  and  the  results  of  his  prolific  pen.  On 
Broadway  at  present  there  are  two  of  his  plays  run¬ 
ning,  “Wingless  Victory”  and  “High  Tor,”  both  of 
which  are  established  hits ;  and  about  to  make  its  bow 
on  Broadway  is  his  third,  “The  Masque  of  Kings.” 
A  discussion  of  his  blank  verse  cannot  be  thrashed  out 
here  to  any  convincing  conclusion.  Critical  opinion 
in  New  York  rates  “High  Tor”  over  “Wingless  Vic¬ 
tory,”  the  reason  being  that  the  Cornell  vehicle  has  too 
many  purple  patches  in  its  poetry.  “High  Tor,”  too, 
is  unique  in  that  it  is  a  comedy-phantasy  in  verse — a 
thing  that  hasn’t  been  done  successfully  in  English 
since  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet, 
who  read  the  three  scripts  before  they  were  produced, 
rates  “The  Masque  of  Kings”  as  the  best.  We,  having 
knowledge  of  only  two,  “Wingless  Victory”  and  “The 
Masque  of  Kings,”  would  agree  with  him.  We  read 
the  former  and  saw  the  latter  which  might  account  for 
the  decision,  but  even  the  reading  of  “Wingless  Vic¬ 
tory”  was  enough  to  make  one  see  that  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  well,  even  with  such  a  consummate  artist  as 
Katharine  Cornell  as  its  star.  The  second  act  must 
make  magnificent  theatre ;  some  of  Oparre’s  lines  would 
almost  jerk  you  out  of  your  seat.  The  third  act  how- 
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ever  suffers  from  the  tremendous  emotional  intensity 
that  precedes  it  and  makes  you  feel  a  bit  let  down.  Some 
go  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  play  should  have  ended 
at  the  second  act  curtain.  However,  the  general  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  production,  the  exceptionally  fine  work 
of  Miss  Cornell,  and  the  able  support  of  Walter  Abel 
— no  pun  intended — combine  to  put  the  play  over 
easily. 

“High  Tor”  resumes  the  successful  combination 
that  gave  us  “Winterset”  last  year  but  with  Peggy 
Ashcroft,  who  played  opposite  Gielgud  in  England, 
playing  opposite  Meredith  instead  of  Margo.  How 
the  days  of  Hendrik  Hudson  are  connected  with  the 
present — which  they  are — we  wouldn’t  be  knowing, 
since  we  are  unfamiliar  with  the  play.  That,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  is  where  the  Phantasy  comes  in.  It  seems  that  it 
deals  with  a  group  of  Dutch  buccaneers  who  were 
marooned  on  High  Tor,  a  mountain  in  the  Catskills. 
This  is  bound  up  with  a  modern  boy  who  owns  the 
mountain  and  the  events  that  befall  him.  It  sounds 
rather  confused  but  that  is  because  of  incomplete 
knowledge.  High  Tor  is  an  actual  mountain  in  the 
state  and  privately  owned,  too. 

Thus,  to  the  third  of  the  group,  “The  Masque  of 
Kings,”  which  is  being  done  by  the  Theatre  Guild 
featuring  Henry  Hull,  Margo,  Dudley  Digges  and 
Pauline  Frederick.  Supporting  them  we  have  Glenn 
Anders,  Claudia  Morgan  and  Wriley  Birch,  all  of 
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whom  go  to  make  up  an  almost  fool-proof  cast.  An¬ 
derson  attempts  to  explain  the  events  that  led  up  to  the 
tragic  death  of  Rudolph  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Henry 
Hull  plays  Rudolph  and  it’s  a  far  cry  from  the  filthy 
lecher  he  played  in  “Tobacco  Road.”  He  does  well, 
as  does  Miss  Frederick  who  is  austere  enough  as  the 
mother.  The  laurels  go  to  Dudley  Digges  in  the  role  of 
the  autocratic  father,  determined  to  run  his  son’s  life. 
Margo,  we  think,  is  still  a  bit  immature  and  seems  ill 
at  ease  in  the  role.  It  is  the  verse  of  Anderson  which 
takes  the  spotlight  anyhow  and  in  this,  an  historical 
drama,  he  has  returned  to  the  metier  in  which  he 
achieved  much  success.  He  has  achieved  another  one 
to  add  to  his  list,  for  “The  Masque  of  Kings”  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  and  is  really  a  revelation  of  the  fate  of  Mon- 
archs.  It  has  much  that  is  of  timely  interest  as  regards 
the  recent  situation  in  England,  but  over  and  above  all 
this,  it  is  a  stirring  drama. 

A  mention  might  be  made  here  of  some  of  the  fiascoes 
that  have  happened  recently,  the  most  notable  being 
the  flop  of  the  Max  Gordon  production  of  “Othello” 
which  starred  Walter  Huston  and  Brian  Aherne.  In 
the  last  issue  we  indicated  what  its  fate  might  be,  and 
even  though  Brian  Aherne’s  Iago,  which  Boston  did 
not  see,  brightened  the  production  up,  the  total  run 
was  little  over  a  week.  It  seems  a  shame  because  Mr. 
Huston  is  a  potentially  good  Othello.  The  pity  is  that 
he  and  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  the  director,  saw  fit  to 
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do  the  play  in  the  currently  popular  restrained  man¬ 
ner, — a  futile  gesture  with  a  play  like  “Othello” 
which  demands  power  and  strength  of  interpretation. 
Another  failure  that  promised  well  was  the  Sir  Cedric 
Hardwicke  vehicle,  “Promise.”  It  was  from  the 
French  of  Bernstein,  one  of  the  better  French  drama¬ 
tists,  and  whether  it  was  a  faulty  translation  or  the 
fact  that  it  didn’t  fit  into  the  American  scheme  which 
made  it  fail,  the  net  result  was  a  dud. 

IN  THE  AIR 

For  Boston  we  have  a  week  of  the  Gielgud  “Ham¬ 
let”  which,  if  you  miss,  you’ll  regret  even  if  your  inter¬ 
est  in  the  theatre  is  only  slight.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  Abbott  production  of  “Brother  Rat,”  which, 
if  it’s  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Broadway  production, 
is  well  worth  the  price.  The  Lunt’s  version  of  what 
will  happen  in  the  next  war  is  promised;  the  play  is  of 
course  “Idiot’s  Delight.”  Margaret  Sullavan  in  the 
Kaufman-Ferber  collaboration  of  “Stage  Door”  is 
coming  in  soon.  Here  we  might  pause  to  tender  an 
apology  to  Miss  Lee  Patrick  who  so  nicely  supports 
Miss  Sullavan.  Last  issue,  being  in  some  unaccountable 
state  of  coma,  we  printed  her  name  as  Lee  Dixon.  Lee 
Dixon  is  the  hoofer  who  clicked  in  the  current  “Gold 
Diggers,”  and  who  is  headed  for  stardom  by  Warner 
Brothers.  Incidentally  Dixon  is  a  “he.”  Tsk!  Tsk! 
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William  Morris ,  As  I  Knew  Him,  by  Bernard  Shaw. 

During  the  last  century  William  Morris  lived  and 
wrote  his  Earthly  Paradise,  and  that  primeval  epic  of 
Sigurd  The  Volsung,  and  out  of  his  devotion  for  crafts¬ 
manship  and  beauty  in  the  work  of  artisans  aligned 
himself  with  the  socialist  circles  of  the  period.  It  was 
while  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Socialist  League 
that  George  Bernard  Shaw  met  him.  Two  kindred 
spirits  met,  both  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and  it  is 
a  result  of  this  meeting  that  we  have  this  slight  broch¬ 
ure  which  furnishes  brief  flashes  of  illumination  on 
Morris’  character  and  is  a  spritely  autobiographical 
piece  as  well.  The  book  can  in  fact  with  little  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  considered  a  chapter  in  some  fu¬ 
ture  autobiography  Shaw  will  write  at  a  later  date. 

Shaw  was  a  young  man  when  he  first  came  into  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  Morris  as  an  agitator  in  the  socialist 
movement  of  the  eighteen  eighties.  He  was  a  leading 
figure  in  the  Fabian  society,  and  strange  to  say,  though 
Morris  disliked  Fabians  as  a  species,  he  appreciated 
the  Fabian  Shaw.  Shaw  had  drifted  into  Socialism 
while  frequenting  public  meetings  in  an  attempt  to 
foster  an  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  and  a  hearing  of 
Henry  George  had  inspired  him  to  a  reading  of  Prog- 
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ress  and  Poverty.  Association  with  the  Democratic 
Federation  of  Henry  Hyndman  induced  an  interest  in 
Karl  Marx.  Morris  read  a  chapter  in  his  Unsocial 
Socialist  and  revealed  a  wish  to  meet  the  author.  This 
was  the  genesis  of  their  encounter. 

Shaw  has  a  number  of  telling  comments  on  the  men 
he  met.  Hyndman  was  a  speaker  of  brilliant  conver¬ 
sational  performances  but  impossible  of  credence. 
Morris,  a  contrast  to  him,  was  sometimes  a  very  vehe¬ 
ment  talker  but  his  talk  was  of  value. 

Morris  was  the  guardian  spirit  and  financial  agent 
of  the  proletarian  Socialist  League;  he  was  the  Social¬ 
ist  League  for  without  him  its  power  was  little  in  effec¬ 
tiveness.  He  failed  to  join  up  with  the  middle  class 
Fabian  group  of  Shaw  for  his  sympathies  lay  essentially 
with  the  manual  worker,  with  the  man  who  toiled  in 
poverty  against  the  oppression  of  the  capitalist.  It  is 
odd  that  Morris  should  have  entered  Socialism  at  all 
for  his  denunciation  of  the  age  centered  upon  its  ma¬ 
chine-like  production,  its  lack  of  individual  workman¬ 
ship  and  the  consequent  satisfaction  which  arises  from 
the  sight  and  knowledge  of  an  artistic  piece  of  work. 
What  his  denunciations  should  have  led  him  to  is  a 
system  of  universal  distributism.  Restricted  owner¬ 
ship  should  have  been  his  theme  for  attack,  not  owner¬ 
ship  itself.  He  mistook  the  means  to  reach  the  golden 
gleam  he  sought. 

The  Morris  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  is  here;  about  the 
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time  he  met  Shaw  he  printed  all  the  romantic  and  chiv¬ 
alrous  tales  that  Don  Quixote’s  housekeeper  and  the 
curate  had  consigned  to  the  flames..  In  this  love  for 
the  middle  ages  and  chivalry  Morris  was  akin  to  Ches¬ 
terton.  It  was  at  Hammersmith  in  Kelmscott  House 
that  Hyndman,  Shaw,  and  Morris,  together  with  a 
solitary  proletarian  member,  joined  in  conference  and 
drafted  the  Joint  Manifesto  of  the  Socialists  of  Great 
Britain,  a  document  which  Shaw  says  “was  honestly 
not  worth  a  farthing.” 

Shaw  devotes  much  time  to  Morris’s  Socialism,  more 
so  than  to  his  poetry,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Morris  will 
live  for  his  social  theories  rather  than  his  poetry.  His 
poetical  work  and  his  practical  labor  in  typography 
may  mean  more  for  his  future  reputation  than  any  ill 
advised  scheme  for  the  righting  of  evils  inflicted  on 
the  workers.  If  he  had  lived  today,  he  might  have 
mingled  with  Belloc  and  Chesterton  of  happy  past.  As 
it  is,  “the  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day”  fought  for  a 
cause  with  scant  actual  reward. 

D.  T.  O’C. 

The  Golden  Fleece  of  California ,  by  Edgar  Lee 

Masters. 

Masters  seems  both  pessimistic  and  fatalistic  in  this 
long  narrative  poem  in  which  the  gold  rush  to  Cali- 
fornia  is  a  symbol  of  America’s  and  the  American’s 
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lust  for  wealth.  The  story  is  of  a  student  and  a  group 
of  friends  who  start  in  a  prairie  schooner  for  Sutter's 
Mill.  There  is  one  woman  in  the  party.  En  route 
all  but  two  die  and  the  woman,  Arete,  bereaved  of  her 
husband,  marries  the  student.  Upon  reaching  the 
Pacific  all  is  seen  to  be  greed  and  viciousness  as  men 
strive  for  the  yellow  dust  and  the  student,  who  is  telling 
the  story,  meets  with  failure  and  suffers  a  hard  blow 
to  his  idealism.  They  journey  to  Nevada  where  Arete 
dies  and  one  man  remains.  The  narrator  then,  forsak¬ 
ing  all  sense  of  honor,  marries  a  rich  widow  for  her 
money  which  she  has  gleaned  from  the  ground. 

That  this  tale  is  a  symbol  of  America  is  plain  from 
the  following  passage  near  the  end  of  the  poem: 

Does  my  life  symbolize, 

May  it  be  likened  to  America’s 
Which  built  its  Argo,  with  all  lovelier 
Dreams  of  the  voyage,  but  to  win  the  prize 
Of  riches  only,  by  all  broken  laws 
In  wars,  revenges,  robberies  and  greeds? 

And  in  a  few  more  lines  the  symbol  is  of  men  and,  in 
my  estimation,  of  men  of  big  business: 

What  have  I  seen  but  California  pass 
From  cries  of  freedom  to  this  voluptuous 
Corrupt,  mad-Faustine  spirit,  painted,  curled, 
Which  uses  bribery,  and  guns  and  gas 
To  spoil  and  rule  and  play  the  succubus 
Twined  as  the  under  and  the  upper  world? 
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In  Spoon  River  Anthology  Masters  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  poets  for  he  took  lives  as  they 
were  and  portrayed  them,  but  here  the  infusion  of  his 
philosophy,  like  his  ideas  on  love  and  the  relations  of 
man  to  woman,  not  only  leave  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth 
but  also  interrupt  the  narrative.  The  constant  com¬ 
parison  of  the  journey  to  that  of  the  mythical  Jason 
and  his  Argonauts  falls  flat  and  the  poem  itself  is 
wordy.  It  seems  that  Masters,  who  is  old  now,  will 
never  again  reach  the  heights  he  attained  in  writing 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Spoon  River. 
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